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T iS IT? 
When I was a young lad, my father ome day <alled 
me tohim that he might teach me how fo know what 


o'clock it was. He told me the use of the minute fin- 





rand the hour hand,and described to methe figures 
up the dial plate, pat cape p ig my part. 
No sooner was 1 quite mastér of this additional 


knowledge, than I set off scampering to joim my com- 
panions at a game of marbles ; but my father called 


me back again: “ 9,” he, “I have 
something more total a 

_ Back again I wem, w what ‘elsé I had gof 
to learn, for 1 thought I knew all about the clock, 
quite as well as my father did. 


y,”" said he, “I have taught you to know 


the time of the day, I must now teach you to find | 


out the time of your life.” 

All this was to me, so d waited rather ini- 
ts to hear how «ny father would explain it, for 
1 sadly to go to my marbles, 

_ “ The Bible,” sai he “describes the years of 
man to be three score and ten, or four score years. 


Now life is very uacertain,and you may net live a sin- | 


gleday longer ; but if We divide the four score years of 
an old man's life inte«welve parts, like the dial of a 
aloe allow almost seven years fot each figure. 
a boy is seven years old, then it is one o'clock 
6f his life, and this is the case with you ; when’ you 
arrive at foutteen years, it will be two o'clock with 
you; and when at twenty-one yeats, it will be three 
"clock, should it pleasé God thuste spare your life. 
this manner y always kaow the tine of your 
life, and looking at the clock may, perhaps reimad 
you of it. My great grandfather, according to his 
calculation, died at twelve o’clock ; my grandfather 
dt eleven, and my father atten. At what hour you 
and I shall die, Humphrey, is* only known to Him 
to whom all things are known,” . 
.. ‘Never since then, have }heanithetequiry, “What 


é’clock is it?” nor do 1 think that B 

at the face of a clock, with the 
Words of my father. : AS 

’ Eknow not, my friends, wirat o'clock it is with 
you, but I know very weil what time it is with my-. 
self; and that if I mean to do anything ia this world, 
which hitherto I have neglected, it is high time to 
set abouj it. The words of my father have given a 
solemnity to the dial plate of a clock, which it never 
would have possessed in my estimation, if these words 
had not been spoken. Look about you, my friends, 
J earnestly entreat you, now and then ask yourself 
what o’clock it is with you. . 


Free the Boston Recorder. . 
TWENTY-TWO THOUSAND SOULS! 


What an interesting’ spectacle to angels! When ove 
of them is brought out of darkness into light, what a 
thrill of joy spreads through their ranks, and what wu-: 
wonted strains of thanksgiving and praise break from 
their lips! Is this interest felt for one? Who then can, 
conceive the emotions which must swell def bosoms, 
when they look upon ftventy-two thousand ?—look upon. 
them—not as the heirs of Heaven—but thé heirs of Hell; 
within the sound of the Gospel, yet not hearing it; with- 
in the reach of mercy, yet cut off from the means of 
| obtaining it; standing at the very gate of Heaven, and 
yet skinking day by day into the pit of wow? : a 
And is there such a spectacle as this to he seen, do; 
any of my readersask? Yes, there is; aud you have. 
but to step to your door to behold it. Yes, in this city,- 
this favored city, where the waters of salvation are run-> 
|ning down the streets like a mighty stream, ftroenty-two 
thousand souls are shut out from all the means of grace. 
If all the places of pablie worship in the city, of every 
kind, were filled to overflowing, 22,000 weuld still. be 
jexcluded ;—aud methinks every Christian, as he reads 
over the weekly account of in this city, should 
| ask himself, Is it not possible that my garmeuts may be 
stained with the blood of some of these souls? . i 
The soul-stirring report. of the moral and religious so-: 
ciety, which does so much credit to the head-and heart 
of the good brother who wrote it, has ——_ the na- 
kedness, not only of the city, but of the land, in regard 
to this matter, and. no Christian here can neglect to read 
it, without being liable to the charge of wilfal iguotance; 
‘and no one can read it, without feeling that something 
‘must be done. And itis a cheering fact, that something: 
has been done. At a meeting of gentlemen from the: 
different churches; held at the Mission House, it was 
unanimously resolved, * that it is expedient that anoth:: 
er evangelical church should be formed for the western? 
section of the city.” Sivee that time, a committee of 
three from each of the evangelical churches: fias: been 
raised, for the purpese of taking measures for the for- 
mation of new churches, and are vow deliberating om 
the best means of accomplishing the object. But too: 
much time should not be wasted in deliberation. It i¢ 
high time for action. The evil is a palpable one. Us 
magnitude is already prodigious, and 1s daily jncreasing, 
And the remedy simple, and perfectly within our reach. : 
fi the Report, in the remarks of Dr. Morrison in the: 
Recordér of July 26th, and in the Bible, this remedy is 
pointed out with the clearness of asuubeani. § *, |; 
Who is there that can — with angels, or 
has the spirit of Christ,—that not pant to be a 
something to rescue these thousands from the paths of 
the destroyer! | Who is not ready to say, “ O! that my; 
head were waters and my eyes « fountain of tears, that- 
I might weep day and night for the slain of the Laat 
T 











ter of my people?” s 
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and other religious teachers of the eowmiry, I do not re- 
coliect a single instance where one bas commenced the 
subject. ‘They ovly stand on the defensive. From the 
above remarks it may be inferred that the vast majority 
of the natives hear the gospel, as soon as the novelty 
has passed off, with as much apathy as the stocks and 
stone which they worship. This is stating things as they 
are in general, without mentioning the happy excepttone 
cf individuals who bear the gospel gladly, and as we 
trust, are savingly benefited ; or without overlooking 
the heart-cheering fact that it is as easy for the Omni- 
potent Spirit to open the deaf ear, to enlighten the dark- 
understanding, aml change the vile heart as it is for him 
to cause the light to shine, or the rain to descend, or the 
blade of grass to vegetate. 
Little influence of European example. 

1 am not aware that the natives have any peculiar pre- 
judices against Europeans on account of their habits; 
mauners, &c. They ouly are to be allowed to go on in 
the old beateu track which they suppose their fathers 
tried some hundreds of millions of years ago, and they 
are quite content to allow all other orders of people to 
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From the New York Observer. 
ANSWER TO MISSIONARY INQUIRIES, 
BY THE REV. HOLLIS READ, OF THE MAHRATTA MISSION. 


(Concinded from p. __-) 
Moral principles and habits of the Hindoos. 

‘Whether,’ as you ask, “ the Hiudoos hold in com- 
mon with us the first principles of morals,” I scarcely 
know whattosay. They have some very good max- 
ims im their books, aud in the proverbs amoag the peo- 
ple, but from their ordinary eowduct you would not sup- 
pose these had the least influence on their hearts. In 
theory they know and acknowledge a distinction be- 
tween right and wrong; but in practice they seem to 
have little or none. I have ofteu heen led to doubt 
whether a Hindoo or a Mussulman has any thing which 
ou call conscience, as for example in case of falsehood. 
e appears to feel himself at perfect liberty to lie if it 
seems to him that falsehood will answer his purpose 
better than the truth, and as they have a maxim that 
the world cannot move on without lying and deception. 





and believe that benefit often accrues to them from this 
practice, they many times, as I have thought, when the 
prospect of loss aud gain seemed ballanced, think it the 
safe course to adventure a falsehood, as more likely to 
ensure them profit in some way; though they cannot for 
the time see in what. 

The majority of the people care for nothing except 
how they may ‘fill their bellies,” as the expression 
amoug themis. Having done this, their next desire is 
to smoke, lounge, and sleep till it is’ time to eat again. 
Happy is the man, think they, who may do this. The 
number of worthless idle fellows who lounge on the ba- 
zaars is incredibly large. They will resort to any means 
of livelihood but to honest labor. The whole class of 
the female sex are reared up in idleness, or in the per- 
formance of mere drudgery,or work which nature points 
out as belonging to the other sex. All things here go 
by caste. The baker, tailor, the workman, the sweep- 
er, the cook, the weaver, are all of the stronger sex. 
The differeut kinds 9f business which a single person 
in America in a given time, will require six or eight 
here. Such inversion and perversion as appears in this 
division of labor, has the most disastrous effect on the 
moral character of the people. ‘Their indolence in tem- 
poral affairs is only exceeded by their stupidity in their 
spiritual coucerns. They have as little regard to what 
is true or false in matters of religion as they have to 
speaking the truth to on another. 

Réasoning on the subject of Religion. 

Such a thing as reasoning on the subject of religion, 
and adopting what, on cenviction, appears true, is in 
the mind of most of the people of this country, a most 
) ie violation of regard for their forefathers. The 

rabmins, and the Mussulmen priests, tell me, that as 
to taki the discussion of the truth or falsehood of 
their religion at this late day, and in this degenerate age, 
when men have greatly swerved from the faith, it is 
quite absurd. For their forefathers, renowned for learn- 


wg and picty, had after full investigation, determined }. 


an the present system as the best possible system for 
thé particular class of men for whom it was intended : 


follow their own way. It being all a matter of caste as 
they suppose, the peculiarities of others are of little con- 
sequence to them, provided they dont interfere with their 
own. Certain it is that the missionary could gain no- 
thing by throwing off his peculiarities of dress, food, &c. 
for those of the Hindoo. He would in thcir opinion 
have lost caste among their own people. There are, as 
you know, thousands of Europeans, civilians, officers,- 
and soldiers, scattered over India in every direction; 
and that there has been a succession of such in the coun- 
try for more than 200 years, who have allthis time, had: 
a great number of natives of all descriptions intheir ser 
vice, and ultimately acquainted with all their domestic 
habits, and still the vast majority of these have continu- 
ed to observe the rules of their respective caste with al~ 
most or quite as much serupulosity as if the European 
had entered their country. They still sit on the floor, 
sleep on the ground, and eat with their fingers. I do not 
mean that these particular things im themselses are an 
barriers to christianity, but the principle from which 
theytoriginate isa very great obstacle: and this I suppose 
is what you wish to learn, when you enquire “if their 
prejudices are inveterate 7?” Their aversion to all inno- 
vation either i the religious or temporal affairs, I think 
| be said to be inveterate. You would be amazed’ 
and grieved to see a farmer’s utensil, or a mechanic's 
tools. Instead of a well hung scythe with which a maw 
might cut an acre of grass in a day, you would see a 
crooked knife, about six inchés long, in the hand of a 
woman, with which she would cut, or oftener dig up by 
the roots as much grass in a day as she could carry 
home at evening on her bead ; instead of a plough you 
would see a stick sharpened at on end, and dra 
through the field by a transverse beam. All the flour 
consumed by the vast multitude is ground by wonten at 
the hand-mill; aud all the boards and timber which is. 
used dre sawed by manual laber. 


Qualifications and trials of a Missionary. 
There is very little if any thing peculjar in the litera- 
ry qualifications which a missionary to Bombay should 
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and how very preposterous for them after so many thou-| possess. But in my humble opinion he ought to be ® 
sands, or as the Hindoos would say, after so many mil-| man of first rate education. He should! be a * 
fions ef years, to set up as censors on their ancestors.—| scholar,” an accomplished scholar, ‘That’ a pious self- Tish 
Here they appear perfectly satisfied to rest the matter ;| devoted man of ordinary talents should accomplish in a’ ted | 
and are willing to allow that other systems are as excel-| field adapted to his capacities as much and oftener more sow 
lent and as important to their respective followers as| than another of for greater mental endowments I do’ bélo 
their own isto them, There is at the present day no|notdoubt. Still if it be Christian policy in America to in 
spirit of proselyting among any class of the peole in this} adapt men to places, it-is-of no less importance in 1i-- This 
country except Protestants. It is a peculiarity of Hin-|dia. A single circumstance will enable you to judge for of N 
dooism which I believe, has always existed, that no pro-| yourselves on this subject. The rulers of the country dause 
selyte can be received from any other religion whatever.|are English of high blood: Almost every important’ book 
Ta the intercourse which | have had with the Brahmins place and every place where a missionary can be settled: roa 
e 
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unless he be his owa physician, and keep up his own 


“ Ridicule and contempt” are weapons which they 


market, is occupied by Europeans as a military or civil | generally employ against us, but this is generally behind 


station. 
tives, two castes, Suhibs and soldiers. As I have show- 
ed, we should gain nothing by becoming Brambins in 
dress or habits, so I might show we should gain as little 
by being ranked in the ~ soldier'seaste.” It is a lamen- 
table thing, beyond our control till the priuciples of 
christianity shall influence them to renounce caste, that 
merit has little todo in the support of statiun. Trae 
piety may be vefierated every where, as it truly is, and 
still the prejudices about ravk or caste will be such as 
will affect quite seriously the good man’s influence.— 
Few natives would cousemt to be instracted by a soldier, 
While, for the most part, they would feel no disparage- 
ment at being seey where one whom they regarded as a 
Sahib is teaching.~ Even Babjee,once a Bramhin,could 
et no hearing in a promisctious assembly except one of 
us was with him. ‘l'hien he would be listened to as onr 
servant, or ag speaking our words. ‘Twenty years ex- 
rience #as taught our missionaries that Christian poli- 
cy requires them to support a ¢haracter which shall rank 
them with the Sahibs ; aud command a passing respect 
from a class of peaple of the first rank, of very respec- 
table literary acquirements and of very refined manners. 
I need not say that all I hiave said a missionary to India 
sliould be, you wilf acknowledge he ought to be. Some 
fay say this is secularizing. ‘Then I reply it is seculiar- 
izing to say that the first church in New York, or Phila- 
delphia should be supplied with a different man from 
that of a swiall country village. ‘The missionary’s sala- 
Fy though liberal evough in general to accomplish the 
object | have mentioned, is net such as to allow to calm 
amd equality. Nor is this desirable, as much intercqurse 
of this kind would be prejudicial to his labors by com- 
ing too much of his tyne. 

@ first and ‘ast, the indispensable qualification for a 
missionary, is ardent piety. This will obviate a thou- 
saud difficulties which he might etherwise encounter. 
Next to this he will find nothing more requisite than a 
good measure of faith, patience and good nature,—faith 

at will enable him “to hope against hope”—patienge 
to endure stupidity, indifference and ingratitude—and 
good nature to endure the. ter thotisand trials, vexations 
and annoyances which arise from the selfishness and ex- 
freme corruption of the people. The natives are not 
Savage awd revengeful, but mild, subtle, indolent and 
Superstitious. A missionary has nothing to fear from 
violence—except as he may be attacked by robbers in 
¢ommon with other men. He is however pretty safe on 
this ground where he is known; for they have litie in- 
ducement to attack a poor missionary. As to their in- 
terposing authority to the disadvantage ef our opera- 
tions, this is quite out of their power. They have no 
gpibority to exercise. Though the whole peninsula is 
t properly speaking British Territory, it is virtually so 

io regard to dominio. Here to the east of us is the 
country of the Nizam—to.the south the Rajah of Sat- 
h, and scattered over the Deccan in every direction 

a territories of the Hou. Company) are the towns 
villages of Sindia and Holkar. In these the com- 
pany have subsidized troops commanded by British of- 
gers. Their independence is butaname. They would 
hasooner molest.a missionary than the Company's owo 
subjects, unless they did it of the ground that thé Eng- 
lish government would support them init. I have visi-. 
ted at ached in more than a hundred villages and 
towns in the Deccan, more than two-thirds of which 
élonged to the native princes above named ; but only 
in- a solitary instance have J been seriously molested. 
This was at Chamaganda, a large town 40 miles south 
of N .. Here the magistrates became enraged be- 
dause x sa and J addressed the people and circulated 
books. They raised a great storm, commanded and 


Among these there are in the estimation of na- | the back. 


A few iustances have occurred in which we 
| have been hooted and pelted. ‘Combinations’ hav: 
‘Tam persuaded, been formed against us in Nuggur, in a 
| few instances among the Bramhins. Their more com- 
|mion Way when they wish to counteract what we are do- 
, ing, is through the superstitions of the people. I need 
hot say after the above refiarks, that the Hindoos arg. 
not an “inquisitive” “ bookish people.” A great num- 
ber of Christian books are now in circulation, and wé 
have reason to believe they are read to considerable ex- 
tent. ‘The circulation of books is undoubtedly a very, 
important department of missionary labor. You, ask if, 
the Hindoos are ow jgteresting paople. Missiowariés I 
believe sonietimes call them so. By this [ suppose, théy. 
mean the interest which they feel for them, or that 
which arises from the novelty of their appearance, cus- 
toms, &c. Their nonsensical superstitions, ignorance; 
stupidity, filthy communications, and a long list of such 
like qualities, are in the abstract far enough from being 
interesting. * Delicacy, either in word or deed is'a term 
almost without a meaning among all classes of natives 
Missionary's Wife, &e. 

Be sire, if you come to India, to bring a wife; bit ded 
to it that she be a stitable one; that is a counterpart of 
what, in my opinion, a missionary ought tobe. From 
what I have said in reference both to European and na- 
tive society in Iudia, you will infer that a missionary’s 
wife should be a lady whose piety and genuine common 
sense, connected with a lively sense of duty, will ena- 
ble her cheerfully, and without any feeling of dispar. 
agement, to cofidestetid to the very dregs of the hug 
species, aud whose good breeding aud general acquaint 
ance with society, will afford her a passport into the 
most refined circles withwhich she may chance to preét.. 
She should in a word be what, in the best sénse.of the 
term, would be called au accomplished lady. Such a 
one, in my hamble estimation. will be enabled to:con- 
form more easily, or rather accommodate herself to the 
extremes of missionary life, than one of limited -experi- 
ence aud advantages. A married ladyin India may 
devote herself: dmost as exclusively to missionary: labor 
as asingle lady. More domestic cares will probably de- 
volve on the former. But such is the climate: and cus,. 
tom of the country, that the “drudgery” of domestic 
affairs caunot fall on either. ‘This must be dove through 
natives—a more troablesame way of doing business than 
to do it yourself if the climate pormitted. . » «+. ¢ 

Coming nearer home you ask “if, with my present 
experience, | were called op again, as you now are, to 
deéide whether I should go to the-heathen, J should de- 
terntine the question asl then did?” I must unhesita: 
tingly answer, I should decide to spend my life among. 
the heathen. As to the particular field I might decide 
differently. Only the honest gowvictiow that suitable 
men would net engage in this important field, would ip- 
duce me to do ot once did. You will thereforé do me, 
the justice not to measure me by the rule which I have 
put into your hand. God in his providence has bronght 
ime to this field, and however unsuitable, in my own estig; 
mation, here I ought, I think, to spend and be spent till 
he remove me. All the discou ments and trike, 
which a missionary must encountér here are not such as, 
ought to dishearten those in the field, or for a moment 
prevent you from reinforeing us, 

Christian Colony ti India. , ,... 3 

A “christian colony” in India would be quite jengener 
ticable at present. They could not, on acceuy} of the. 
climate, sustain themsélves by their-own labor, and the 
expense of maintaining each family would be equal to 
the allowance of a missionpry, a 
Should a Missionary be a Physician. —— 





threatened, but did not dare to enforce their orders by 
the least act of violence. 


' A missionary who is a physician may be doubly user 
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ful, by enabling us to occupy a place which is not a ci- 
vil or military station. ‘This is very desirable. If we 
could be wholly from all European society it would be 
much better for us. At Bombay, Poona, Ahmednug- 
gur, and wherever there is a military station, there has 
never been any want of the best medical advice. I doubt 
much whether a mau who bas no medical knowledge 
ought to be detained a year or two after leaving the 
seminary, to study modicive. A superficial knowledge 
eould be of no practical benefit, as it would not enable 
him to go to a station far away from any experienced 
physician, and to take upon himself the respunsible of- 
fice of preseribing for a mission family. Less than a 
thoreugh knowledge would be of uo avail. 

What I havo now said comprehends, | believe, cither 
divectly or indirectly an answer to all the questions 
which you proposed. I have beeu ‘obliged to speak 
with more fraukness,and oftener in the first person than is 
always meet. Butif 1 have in any thing become a 
fool. in glorying, ye have compelled me. 1 am much pleas- 
ed with the manner of your long letter as well as with 
the matter. If you can make me of any service to 
you in the communication of facts, or otherwise, it will 
give me great pleasure. I hope to be able to contribute 
rom time to time something to your cabinet of curiosi- 
ties. I gave you in a former letter a list of publications, 
&e. that I should be glad to have yousend me. There 
is no * postage’ to pay till the letters, &c. are received at 
Bombay—from that place the postage is heavy, and as 
itis according to weight, my friends will much oblige me 
by writing on thin light paper. 

Our little church consists of 13 members—9 are Hin- 
doos. Of the 7 whom I baptized in Nov. and Feb. 
(1833,) one has been suspended for lying and cheating, 
the reet walk orderly. You have heard of the death of 
one precious assistant, Babajee. This almost broke us 
up at Nuggur fora time. 1 was compelled to be absent 
on account of the health of Mrs. Read, and Br. Boggs 
was not able to speak the language. 

ig now a case pending in-the court here, grow- 
ing out of a communication inserted in the O. C, Spec- 
tator at Bombay giving account of a new Hindoo tem- 
ple built by Capt. Morley, British officer. It was erec- 
ted on the ashes of his mistress, a Hindoo woman, whom 
he had kept eight years. This exposure gave great of- 
fence, not only to the captain and his friends, but to the 
“heaven daring” in general: ‘Fhe editors of the Spec- 
tator have been prosecuted and the trial is to come on 
in Nov. next. To men who have long been accustomed 
to trample on the laws of God, with no one to molest or 
to make them afraid, any such exposure as this is ex- 
ceedingly annoying. ‘There are among the rulers of 
the land many good people, devotedly pious. But in 
general you would be less surprised at the depravity of 
the heatheu than at that of Europeans, as in the former 
case you will be prepared for more. 

Pray for us much, and remember us ever in the Lord. 

Believe me, dear brethren, yours very kindly, 
H. Reap. 


From the Connecticut Observer. 
PROPOSED CONGREGATIONAL UNION 
FOR THE UNITED STATES. 

* He thinks that such a Union might establish some 
regulations which: should [would] render our form of 
government more acceptable to Presbyterians.’— 
Boston Recorder. 

Mr. Hooker,—Permit me throagh your paper to 
say thet I do not think so. I do not understand the 
Gospel as sanctioning a high judicial court for pur- 
poses of Church government, or as investing councils 
with any authority for such purposes. More than 





[Serr 





tached to this feature of Presbyterianism, has occa- 
sioned no small portion of the dissentions in the Pres- 
byterian church, | hold that the regulations estab- 
lished by the great head of the church are sufficient 
and complete, and would most sincerely deprecate air 
attempt to clothe a General Union with any specific 
powers on the subject. Whether this be equivalent 
to the homely saying, ‘Christ has established regula- 
tions cnough—exaclly enough,’ the reader may judge;: 
as it is fithe should judge also respecting, the’ justness: 
of the imputation above quoted. 

In suggesting that a General Union might adopt a 
declaration of the principles of Church order and 
discipline, as well as of articles of faith, subject to the 
action of State and County assogjations of church- 
es, nothing more was intended relative to govern- 
ment, than is set forth in the Declaration of the Con- 
‘gregational Union of England and Wales. Presu- 
ming the writer referred to, had not seen their decla- 
ration, I transcribe the first four articles, on principles 
of Church Order and Discipline ; in the preliminary 
notes to which they are careful to say : ‘It is not in- 
tended that the following statement should be put’ 
forth with any authority.’ 

1. They hold it to be the will of Christ that true 
believers should voluntarily associate together to ob- 
serve religious ordinances, to promote mutual edifica- 
tion and holiness, to perpetuate and propagate the 
gospel in the world, and to advance the glory and 
worship of God through Jesus Christ ; and that each 
society having these objects in view in its formation 
is properly a church of Christ. 

2. ‘They believe that the New Testament alone 
contains, either in the form of express statute o1 inthe 
example and practice of apostolic men and churches, 
all the articles of faith necessary to be believed by a 
christian, and all the order and discipline requisite 
for constituting and governing christian societies, and 
that human traditions, fathers and councils,. possess 
no authority over the faith and practice of christians: 

3. They acknowledge Christ as the only head of 
the Church, and the officers of eacli church, under 
him as ordained toadminister his laws impartially to: 
all; and their only appeal in all questions touching 
their religious faith and practice is to the Sacred: 
Scriptures. 

4. They believe that the New Testament authori- 
zes every christian church to elect its owt oflicers, to 
manage all its own affairs, and to stand independent’ 
and irresponsible to all authority saving that only of 
the Supreme and Divine Head of the Church, the 
Lord Jesus Christ.’ wag 

Would a similar Declaration by a general Union’ 
tend to the erection of a spiriteal ‘hierarchy among the 
Congregational churches in the United States 1— 
Would it imply the shaping of regulations to meet the 
views of any other denomination ? Does it iniply the 
establishment, relative to church government, of any 
regulations at all?’ Does the proposal ask for any 
change on the subject in the belief and practice of 
Congregational churches ? Is a simple declaration of 
principles necessarily the same as a popish edict? If 
not, why the imputation of the writer placed at the 
head of these remarks ? ‘ 

That the D claration suggested would reach the 
evil on which the Gen. Assembly through their dele-’ 





this; 1 verily believe that the undue importance at- 
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gates asked the action'of all the Geo. Associations at’ 
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their late sessions, is evident. Men voluntarily as- 
seating to it, would voluntarily show it when ques- 
dioned respecting their belief. If it proved accepta- 
ble to those demanding satisfaction, very well. ‘The 
time of a new examination would be saved for other 
purposes. 

Every suggestion in my former communication in 
regard to the healthful influence of a General Union, 
contemplated it as an advisory body, invested with 
no higher powers than any existing Gen. Associa- 
tion—as a general association enlarged, to concen- 
trate the influence of several, and to meet the wants 
of an increasing denomination of cliristians, in which 
while now, it exists only in parts, there are as many 
and as strong affinities as in any other, and to which 
the aphorism uaion is strength, might be as applicable 
as to any other. 

The proposal has an important bearing on sectari- 
anism, which embodies in its elements too much of 
worldly wisdom vot to guard with care its advances, 
and not to plan with skill and execute with energy 
for its own extension. A church exposed as is ours 
is au open field for the employment of its arts and the 
filling up of its ranks. Let all who are built on the 
foundstions of proph.t: and apostles, Jesus Christ 
himself being the chief corner stone, faithfully declare 
their sentiments and guard the interests committed to 
their care, and the deplorable influence of misrepre- 


sentations of their faith, which is now drawing off 


numbers from their communion, would be greatly 
curtailed. The unparalelled multiplication of differ- 
ent sects, at the present period, might find a partial 
check in the proposed organization and its doings. 


That the body invested with no higher powers 
than have been suggested, might exert a great amount 
of healthful influence on the cause of righteousness 
and truth, is strictly accordant with what we know of 
other applications of the principle of voluntary asso- 
ciation, sccuring by united prayers, counsels and ef- 
forts, results to which divided human agency will for- 
ever remain inadequate. Tie principles of church 
organization and government, and the scriptural faith 
of the pilgrims and their descendants, are now scarce. 
ly known beyond the sphere of their adoption, and 
even in that sphere are subject to uncounteracted 
and unutterable mistepresentations. It would be the 
province of the propgsed body, in relation to the for- 
mer, to enlighten the public mind, and in relation to 
the latter to disbuse it. It would be in its annual 
meetings a voluntary convention in which the inter- 
ests of the entire denomination might be represented, 
consulted, and to a desirable extent provided for. In 
them might be anticipated, by judicious expressions 
of opinion, the developement and more happy con- 
centration of energies, which, fifiy and a hundred 
years hence, are to tell on the eternal interests of 
mankind. 

Allow me to say, Mr. Editor, that my former sug- 

ions were penned and forwarded to you before I 
new of the formation of the New-York General As- 
sociation. This movement among our distant breth- 
ren, is an additional argument in favor of the propo- 
sal. The signs of the times invite the scattered sons 
of the pilgrims to unite their endeavors, their counsels 
and their prayers in one body, for their mutual bene- 
fit, for the good of their posterity in coming years of 
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their increase, and of the Lord’s favor tewards them, 


and for giving the light and life of Christianity to the 
world. ScRvuTaTor. 





Correspondence of the Journal of Commorce. 
Boston, August 18, 1834. 


Very interesting exercises took place last evening 
at the Essex street Church, on occasion of the fare- 
well instructions ofa band of missionaries, who are 
to leave the city on Wednesday next, for difforent 
regions of the oriental world, in the Padang, via 
Smyrna —all under the charge of the American Board. 
They are the Rev. John B. Adger and wife, of S. 
Carolina ; Rev. Sam. R. Houston and wife, of Virgin- 
ia; Rev. LorenzoW. Pease and wife; of N. Y. Siate; 
and Rev. James L. Merrick, a native of Massachusetts. 
Mr. Adger had his theological education at Princeton, 
Mr. flouston at the Union Seminary, in Virginia, Mr. 
Pease at the Auburn Seminary in New York, and. 
Mr. Merrick at the Columbia Seminary, 8. C. The 
gentldman last named is bound to a field of la- 
bor never before attempted—the Mahomedans of 
Persia. From Smyrna he will go to Constantinople, 
to learn the Arabic and Turkish languages—thence 
to Persia via Trebizond, where his first year or twa 
will probably be spent in mastering the Persian tongue 
and exploring that and the neighboring countries. 

Mr. Adger is going to the Armenians, to Teside at 
Smyrna or Constantinople; Messrs. Houston and 





Pease to tho Greeks ; the former to be stationed on 
the Island of Scio, and the latter to Cyprus. The 
instructions were given by Dr. Wisner, and very m- 
teresting addresses delivered by the Rev. Mr. Wins- 
low, fifteen years missionary at Ceylon, and Dr. Beech- 


er, and others, 





WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY. 


The Commencement at the Wesleyan University in 
Middletown, took plaeo on Wednesilay the 27th inst. 
The exercises, says the Advocate, were highly interesc- 
ing, and were attended by many distinguished gentle- 
men from abroad, and by crowds of our own citizens, 
and of the neighboring towns. ‘The interest manifested 
in behalf of this infant institution is such as to bespeak 
for it the confidence of the community. Its officers are 
gentlemen of science, and well qualified for the stations 
they occupy, and the endowments of the Institution we 
believe are such as to afford very superior advantages to 
the student. 


The number of applicants to enter upon the next, 
term we are informed is already between 30 and 40. 
The degree of A. B. was conferred qn eight young 
gentlemen. 

The degree of D. D. was conferred on Rev. Stephen 
Olin, President of Randolph Macon College, Virginia, 
and Rev. Jabez Bunting, of the Wesleyan Connection 
in England. 





The late President Porter, of the Theological Sem- 
inary, Andover, has bequeathed to the American Ed- 
ucation Society, fifteen thousand dollars for Perma- 
nert Scholarships. It is also understood, that he made 
bequests to the American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions, the American Bible Society, the 
American Tiact Society, and the American Home 





Missionary Society.—Boston Recorder. 
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ROMANISM IN INDIANA. 
Report of a Committee uppointed by the Synod of Indiana. 


’ In this state, there are at least five resident priests 
two ¢ltapels, aud two fémate schouls, viz : One priest, 
chapel, and school, is in Davies coanty, about seven 
thiles east of Washingtov. “This school is at present dis- 
continued, but it is expected to be resumed iu the spring. 
‘Iw this county, and that part of Marting which lies west 
of the east fork of White river, are said to be ene hun- 
‘divett "and twenty Roman catholic families, 

At Vincennes, there is also a priest, chapel, and fe- 
ule school. The catholic population of ‘this place is 
orinuetpelly Freach. 

There are two priests at the St. Joseph’s Bend, one 
£ whom is an Indian. They have acharter from 
the Legislature, to establish an orphau assylum in this 
place. {t appeats from this movement, they expect Ro- 
anism to increase, as itis known that there are many 
Yatholies in that vicinity. The fifth priest resides at 

‘ort-Wayne. , 

There aré said to be some Catholics in Shelby coun- 
ty, and indeed several families dispersed in various parts 
of the state. Fhey are gradually increasing, by pypu- 
lation, conversion, emigration, aud mascy?hg inte prot- 
estant families. A protestant geuntteman was a few 
years since engaged toa catholic lady. The evening ar- 
rived to solemnise the marrage, the guests appeard, the 
‘couple arose, aud the priest commenced the ceremony, 
‘Which, in substance, required him to profess himself a 
Roman Catholie. “No sir,” said the gentleman, * [ 
7m not prepared to unite with any church, and especial- 
‘dy thag of the Ro Catholics.” ** Then you cannot 
have this girl.”* ©'Then { will not.” And giving the 
priest a small sum of money for his services, closed the 
ceremony, aud the couple were never married to each 
other. “One was recently married to a meiwnber of the 
presbyterian charch, but decidedly refused to have the 
ceremony performed by a presbyteriav minister ; alledg- 
ing that if she did,she would be turned out of the church. 
‘This was done, not only after the minister had been in 
vied, but had assembled with a large number of others to 
solemnise the marriage. ‘The ceremony was finally per- 
formed by an associate judge, of the protestant denomi- 
sation. One, not long since married to a-Protestant, 
yas succeeded to a great degree, in keeping him frem the 
vouse of worship, poisoning his mind with Romanism, 
«nd their child has received the mark of the beast. 

They propagate their pernicious sentiments extensive- 
\y and-thoroughly, by means of schools, nunneries, col- 
leges;'&e. The pupils who board with them must take 
an active part in pa morning and evening prayers, 

and give their assent to them. They spare no pains in 
gaining their affections, preserving them from protes- 
tant influences, and infusing their idolatrous religion. 
From ene family in this state, two sisters attended one 
of these schools'a few months. The oldest soon learn- 
ed to count beads, ‘how to become a nun, the happiness 
of such a life, and was much pleased with this holy peo- 
ple. The youngest, who wis eight or ten years of age, 
could soon make the sign of che cross, learned some 
prayers to the Virgin Mary, was in the habit of saying 
them every night, and said she meant to be a little Cath- 
olic. It is probably well known, that when one becomes 
a sister of charity‘or a nun, she usually assumes another 
name. Accordingly, one who was teaching in this state, 
whose name was Caroline ——, was called Sebastia, or 
sister Sebastia. 

The following statements will show their feelings to- 
wards thé inspired volume. A sumber of bibles and 





testaments' were’ distributed among the Catholics of 
Vincennes, and shortly after none of thém could be 
fegud. Pray what became of them? A daughter of pi- 
ous parents was sent to one of their’ schools in this 
< ' 





[Serr 








state, aud boarded with her instructers. She was soou 
reproached for reading her Bible; this sacred treasure 
was taken from her, and vot returned till she promised 
vot toreadit. She wrote a letter to inform “inn 
that she was dissatisfied, and wished to return. Bat an- 
fortunately this, like all letters, having to pass the in- 
spection of the principal, was not permitted to be sent. 
This unhappy pypil found no way to communicate her 
views to her friends for several months. If any of her 
friends came to see her, one at least of the sisters must 
be present to Iteat the conversation, and in her presence 
she had not courage enough to make known her situa- 
tion. In this unhappy situation, she témaived adout 
five mouths, and by dropping 4 hint to her’ father, she 
soon bid farewell to this nursery of popery. 

Your’s, &e. in christian love, 

ve RANSOM RAWLEY, 

Chairman of the Committee. 
FILLIAL PIETY. 

Of all the virtues recomended fo societies there is 
none more strongly inculcated by eternal wisdom 
than that which forms the subject of this paper. If 
nature sometimesproduces monsters whose base ang 
unprincipled souls lead them to relax the sacred and 
venerable ties which shoyld so powerfully unite chil- 
dren to the authors of their being, it is not for such 
depraved minds We have selected the following facts, 
as they are incapable of feeling the force of the vir- 
tuous sentiments we here selebrete; but we address 
ourselves to those exalted minds in whom a sentiment 
of early piety produces a pleasing obedience to the 
dictates of that-divine precept, ‘Honor thy father and 
thy mother.” 

A young lad, but newly admitted into the military 
school, soon made himself appear of rather a singular 
disposition by his remarkable abstemiousness. What- 
ever variation of diet was allowed, he never ate any 
thing but bread and soup, and drank nothing but wa- 
ter. The Governor being informed of this conduct 
so vedy uncommon in a boy, attributed it to an indis- 
creet devotion, and reproved him for it. Neverthe- 
less the lad persisted, and the Governor mentioned. 
the circumstance to Monsieur Paris Duverney. He 
had the boy called before him, and with his usual 
nildness and moderation represented to him that such 
singularity was by no means proper or allowable in 
a public institution, and that he must certainly con- 
form to the rules and diet established there. He 
afterwards unsuccesfully tried to find out the reason 
that could induce the boy to act in such a manner, 
and at last threatened, if he persisted in concealing 
it, that he would send him home again to his family. 
This menace had the desired effect, and he then dis- 
closed the motive of his conduct. “You will not, I 
hope, be displeased with me, sir,” said he; but I 
could not bring myself to enjoy what I think luxury, 
while I refleet that my dear father and mother are in 
the utmost indigence. They could afford thensselves 
and me no better food than the coarsest bread, and of 
that but very little. Here.I have excellent soup. and 
as much fine wheat bread as 1 would choose. I look 
upon this to be very good living, and the recollec- 
tion of the situation in which I left my parents weuld 
a permit me to indulge myself by eating any thing 
else. os 

Monsieur Duverney and the Governor could not 
restrain their tears at such an early iustance of forti- 
tude and sensibility. “If your father has been in the 
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service,” said M. Duverney, how comes it that he has 
got no pension?” ‘For want of fitends and money, 
sir,” replied the youth. 
a year soliciting one, but his money and resources 
failed ; and rather than contract debts at Versailles, 
he is content to languish in the manner I have told 
you.” “Well,” said M. Duverney, “if the fact ap- 
pears to have been as you have stated it, I will engage 
to precure your father a pension of 500 livres. In the 
mean time here are*three louisd’ors for yourself as a 
present from the king, and I will advance your father 
six month’s pay ont of the pension | am certain of 
obtaining for him.” ‘“Ilow can you send the money 
to him sir?” asked the boy. “Let that give you no 
uneasiness,” replied M. Duverney. ‘1 shall find 
means.” “Ah, sir,” said the boy with precipitation, 
“if you can do it so easily, be pleased to send him 
these three louisd’ors you were so good as to give me. 
{ want nothing here, and they would be of the great- 
est service to my father, for my brothers and sisters.” 
flow delightful to the sensible mind are such carly em- 
£nations of pious gratitude ! 





From the Boston Recorder 


How Ministers. MAY GET ACCESS TO. NEIGHROR— 
HOODS AND DISTRICTS FROM WHICH THEY HAVE 
EVER BEEN EXCLUDED. 


In the town of , in New Hampshire, a good 
aud faithful brother has been settled several years. 
There isin that town a certain neighborhood, from 
which, till lately, he nad ever been excluded. None of 
the people would ever go to hear him preach ; nor would 
ahey allow him to hold any meetings among them. 
Their hearts were completely set against him and his 
dectrine. He wept over their prejudices, which shut 
‘their hearts against all instruction. He tried every 
means to gain their confidence. He would talk wit 
them about their farms, and all indifferent things, to get 
‘their hearts open so as to admit the truth as it is in Je- 
aus. But the moment he introduced religion and spake 
to them of their souls, he had to be off. After he had 
tried this men and that, to introduce him into the place 
‘to hold a meeting, without any prospect of success; he 
yave up, and made his approaches in a new way. He 
was in the habit of visiting the district school. He went 
in one day, and waited ull the exercises of the school 
were allthrough. Then asked the children all to stop a 
gmomeut. He toled them about the Sabbath School ; 
how the children in ether places went to the Sabbath 
School, and how much good it did*them, and how hap- 
py it made them. He told them several anecdotes of 

iidren who weut to the Sabbath school. ‘Then asked 
all to rise whe would like to go to the Sabbath School. 
Every one arose. Then he told them he should like to 
meet their parents, at such a tinte, in the school house, 
and tell them all about it, and set up a Sabbath School 
there if they were willing. The children went home 

ig » told their parents what the minister had said 
to and hew he was geing to have another meet- 
ing and wanted the parents to come that he might tell 
them abeut it. So when the time came, the parents 
were out to hear. They could not segist the entreaties 
of their children. The minister told them all he had 
said to the children, and wished them to give their opin- 
ion about having a Sabbath School. One old man, 
who had ever been a leading opposer, and was a kind 
of patriarch in the neighborhood, got up and said he 
oes the plan, that he meant to attend, and advised 

the rest to attend. Soa Sabbath Schoel was or- 
ganized to meet the next Sabbath. The children came 
eut to the Sabbath School. Many adults came to see, 





“He has been upwards of 


-| however hard it is opposed to t 


scholar. Soon others came in, and now the whole 


neighborhood is in thatsechool. And how do they feel 
towards the minister now? Why, that very old manu 
of 80, for the first time, lately called on him and wanted 
to know why he did not come and hold a meeting with 
them sometimes; and when the minister told him he 
did not wish to intefere contrary to their desires, the old 
man was anxious to convince him that the whole neigh- 
ee would be glad to have him come as often as he 
could. 
Now, Mr. Baitor, this is what 1 eall, going to work in 
the right way. There is hardly any heart of a parent, 
he truth, which a minis- 
ter may not rcach by attentions to the ehildren. What 
any parent may be himself, he would gladly have his 
children good and happy; and he cannot oppose the in- 
fluence of that man who is seeking his best good. There 
is hardly a family or a neighborhood iw the land, inte 
which ministers of Jesus and Sabbath School teachers 
may not introduce a Christian influence through the 
medium of the little ebildren. Hl. C. Wrienr. 
Agent of the American Sunday School Union. 


FIDELITY AMONG TEACHERS. 


Deacon took aclass of six young ladies, whieh 

Was soon increased to twelve. None of them, when 
they entered the class, gave evidence of piety. The 
teucher was in the habit of making practical remarks, 
and conversing with each member of the class, individ- 
ually, respeeting the state of their souls. So far from 
fearing that this course of faithfulness would break u 
his class, he regarded it as the only course, by whic 
he could gain the attention and regard of his scholars, 
and secure their willing continuance in the Sabbath 
school. 
The result of these faithful efforts, was, all the mem- 
bers of that class, when this incident was reported, 
were either hopefully pious, or were anxiously inqui- 
ring “‘ what they should do to be saved.” 

“T belong,” said a young lady in G ,“*toan 
elass iu the Sabbath school of cight young ladies, all of 
whom have become hopefully pious within a few weeks.” 
It was very pleasant, but-not at all unexpected, to learn 
that they had enjoyed the prayers and instructions of a 
“aitshul teacher. 

A minister of the gospel, when relating publicly what 
the Lord had been doing for his people, said, * he had a 
class of twenty young ladies, all but two of whom are 
indulging the hope that they have recently passed from 
death unto life.” His wife also had a class, about the 
same proportion of whom gave pleasing evidence of a 
change of heart. 

A teacher who was rejoicing over the hopeful conver- 
sion of eighteen youth that had been connected with her 
classes in the Sabbath school, said, with great emotion, 
“ that sho had reeeived letters from several of her old 
scholars, then residing in other towns, who referred her 
back to the instructions they had received in their little 
class, as the means which God had been pleased to bless, 
in leading them to their Saviour.” 

Miss had two classes of young ladies in two 
different schools,—one of eight, and the other of tex 
scholars. In a single autumn, these eighteen scholars all 
beeame hopefully pious. About a year after their con- 
version, she said, with tears of inexpressable joy, “ Lest 
Sabbath, my last scholar made a public profession of 
her faith in Christ.” 

















Reading nothing but nevels, is like feeding upon 
cakes and sweetmeats, which vitiate the appetite, and 
makes it unable to digest more solid food. 





A coffer without a lock shows that it contains no 
treasure: as a mouth always open denotes.an empty 





not yet quite satisfied. But the old man came as a 


brain. 
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"NEW-HAVEN, SEPTEMBER 6, 1834. 
For the Religious Satilltaienser. 
ROMAN CATHOLICS. 

” [The reader ‘wil he well pleased with the Christian 
spirit of the following judicious remarks. | 
‘Mr. Whiting. 

As the Roman Catholic Church has become an estab- 
lished denomination of Christians in this place, and as 
the ber of its: members will probably i inerease by im- 
migration from abroad, it appears to me to be time for 
Christians of other persuasions to establish in their own 
minds some rule of conduct in relation to them. Not 
having seen this subject particularly aidverted to, I take 
the liberty‘of offering to your readers a few bints in re- 
lation to if. . 

' Ja the first place, the members of that church are to 
be treated, as individuals, in the same manner as others, 
ig like circumstances. They are our neighbors and a- 
mong us, and all the charities of life are to be extended 
tothem. Many of them are recently from other coun- 
tries, and are unacquainted with our customs. Many 
are comparatively poor and friendless, and need our 
kindness and sympathy. Not a few have enjoyed slight 
meats of idstruction, and require our aid in affording 
them, and especially their children, such facilities of ed- 
ucation as may prepare them for the higher duties, as 
citizens, which they may here perform. In relation to 
these points, the duty of Christians is so plain that it 
heed only be suggested. 

: In the second place, nothing that savors of persecu- 
tion should be indulged i in, in regard to their religious 
opinious. The prevalent opinion is here so strong, that 
their doctrines are not only erroneous, but in the highest 
degree dangerous, should they become extensively pre- 
valent, to the liberties of the country, and to the souls 
of men, "that we may incur the hazard of treating those 
who hold them with a harshness and uncharitableness 
which would be unbecoming the Christian character.— 
Every thing of this kind should be carefully avoided.— 
The recent unjustifiable and barbarous attack upon the 
seminary for young ladies at Charlestown, shows that 
cautions upon this: point are not unnecessary even in 
this land of general intelligence and toleration. What- 
ever attempts may be made to convince them of their 
errrors, they should be conducted with meekness, chari- 
ty and good will. We should remember, that whatever 
we may think of their opinions, they have been taught 
thom ‘from their infancy, and believe in their truth.— 
They have the same civil right, and so far'as we are 
concerned, whatever it be in the sight of God, the same 
moral right, te their opinions that we have to ours; and 
while we claim the right to bold our religious opinions 
ancontrolled by our fellow-men, we'are bound to extend 
the same privilege, in ifs fullest extent, to others. 

‘ In the third place, believiag, as we do, that their doc- 
trines are bubversive of true religion, it is the duty of 
protestant Christians to withhold from them all aid, 
fountenance and support in establishing and carrying on 


their worship, ¢ and in proskeutiog those measures which 
xshat 














may sustain and advanee their peculiar religious inter- 
ests. If this principle is a correct one, we are forbid- 
den, not only to aid them by pecuniary means in the 


~ | building of theit churehes and the support of their wor- 


ship, bat are also required not to countenance such wor- 
ship by our presence. Mapy of their ceremorfies are 
new among us, and on that account are imposing, ang 
thonghtless persous often visit their places of worship 
from curiosity to witness them. This is especially the 
case upon their days of festival, and other occasions of 
pomp and shew, well calcujated to attract the senses of 
those who witness them. And here I cannot bat ox- 
press the regret which was felt by many, that at the re- 
cent dedication of their ehureh in this city, so many 
of other persuasions, even of those who profess to be 
protestant Christians, allowed themeelves, and members 
of their families, to be present. ‘The sin of believing 
that those who were injured by the melancholy accident 
which took place at that time, were thus punished fur 
their presumption, is scarcely greater, than that of join 

ing, through mere curiosity, in a worship which is be- 
lieved to be essentially erroneous. Whatever may be 
the duty of protestant Christians in regard to joining in 
the worship of God with Catholics, in Catholic coun- 
tries, where there are no other worshiping assemblies ; 
in a place like this, where there are so many opportu- 
nities afforded to protestants, of worshiping with those 
of their own faith, the utmost extent of Christian char- 
ity cannot require them to avite in worship with those 
who are, to them, idolaters. It should be 1 bered 
also, that the efforts of Catholics, and especially of their 
clergy, are and always have been exerted, to excite the 
curiosity, and thus the aftention, of the young and the 
uninformed. [t is henee the duty of Christian parents 
and guardians | to restrain, by their couusel and persua- 
sions, their children and servants, and all others whom 
they can influence, from atteuding their places of wor- 
ship. For they mag rest assured, that if, through these 
means, they can be brought to the belief that, by com- 
plying with their ceremonies, and by the confession of 
their gins to their fellow-men, they can escape the con- 
sequences of guilt, they are lost to the protestant faith. 
As to those protestant parents who are so infatuated as 
to place their children under the permanent instraction 
of Catholic teachers, I have nothing to say. If the voice 
of experience, which tells them of the thousands of 
children who have been thus seduced from the religion 
of their fathers, is not listened to by them, neither would 
they bear, though one should rise from the dead. 

In the fourth place, continpal and persevering efforts 
should be made to instruet those amiong the Catholics 
who are ignorant of it, from the word of God. How- 
ever improper it may be thought by any, o interfere 
with the peculiar religious notions of those who differ 
from us, the doctrine that the Bible is the word of God, 
that it is our only rule of faith and practice, and that as 
such it is the duty and privilege of all to possess and be 
acquainted with it, cannot be given up by protestants. 
Circulate among them the Bible as the word of God, 
as all there is tangible upon earth that leads to heaven; 
convince them that its doctrines are more holy and more 
binding upon the couscience than the dogmas of men, 
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and though they may retain the Catholic forms, they 
will not remain mere Romanists. 

In the Jast place, let the prayers of Christians be con- 
stant and fervent for their welfare. ‘This duty is too ob- 
vious to demand either proof or illustration. 

The sum of the above remarks is, that while Catho- 
lics, as individuals, should be treated with all Christian 
kindness and charity, no sort of countenance or support 
phould ae afforded to their errors of faith or practice, 
nor to themselves as a Christian community. 

A Provrestant. 





Extracts from the Correspondence of the American Bible 
‘ Society. 

From Rev. John Wray. 

Bersicr, Jan. 13, 1834. 

“ Oar common Bibles and Testameuts are going off so 
fast, and our number of readers increasing so rapidly, 
dhat I am afraid, if I do not request a new supply by 
this opportunity, we shall not have a single one left. 
* The great desire among the negroes to learn to read 
the word is surprising; aud we trust this desire will in- 
crease more and more. Last month I went over the 
river to preach in our new chapel on the west coast ; 
and it was a most pleasing sight to see upwards of thir- 
ty negro slaves all reading the New Testament in a class 
aud ten ina Bible class, and several other classes, in 
different parts of the chapel, reading in their spelling- 
books and eatechisms. Last Sabbath I preached in a 
new place, about five bours pull wi bh four oars up the 
river, in a large coffee-logie. [think I had about five 
hundred slaves. It was pleasivg to see them come a- 
long the road from the various plantations, deceutly 
dressed, and many of them bringing their stools, seats, 
aud beuches ou their heads: all expressed the greatest 
desive to hear the word of life. 


From a missionary on the river Gambia, West Africa. 
August 20, 1833. 

Pierre Sallot, one of our assistant missionaries, was 
once aslave at Goree (a French island.) Previous to 
his emancipation he taught several young men to read 
the Bible. After he was called away from Goree to 
St. Marg’s to assist in the mission and school, the young 
men continued to meet, as usual, two Gr three evev- 
ings dyring the week; they met with considerable op- 
position from their masters and other slave-holders, who 
wish to keep the poor creatures in ignorance, I am 
happy to say, however, that, notwithstanding the 
opposition they have met with from these men, who 

fess to be Catholics, their number is increasing, so 
that many of the sable sons of Africa in Goree can 
read for themselves the wonderful works of God.— 
** Truth is great and shall prevail.” 

A Mahommedan Mataboo, hearing that{ was at 
Comer, (a la Mandingo town,) teaching in the 
mosque and giving the Scriptures to the people, came 
to me at the on horseback from the interior of the 
country, a distance of at least fourteen or fifieen miles, 
for the purpose of begging an Arabic Bible. As soon 
at I gave it to him, he began with the first chapter of 
Genesis, and continued for nearly twa heurs reading : 
it was a most gratifying sight to see this pouteabte-lesb- 
ing old man me on the ground with a great number 

his péople, all of whom seemed very attentive to 
hear the word. Never, I think, while I have any ves- 
tige of memory, shall [ forget that interesting scene! 





From the Boston Courier. 


* Ka the course of a sermon on Sabbath afternoon, 
| ae a at the Essex street church, Dr. Beecher gave 
views on the manner in which the Catholics should 
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late unhappy occurrence, and deprecated the use of 
physical force and the wanton destruction of property, 
both as a measure of policy and justice. He contended 
that the Catholics should be weated with kindness and 
affection, that they should have full liberty to found and 
endow institutions, erect churches, and use all lawful 
means to propogate their faith and make proselytes. 
They might couvert him if they could ayd blow up Cal- 
vinism. He wished to have free inquiry and free dis- 
cussion. He would admit the Catholics to a free par- 
ticipation iu all secular employments, and religious, lit- 
erary, and political privileges. He wished them to 
come among us and assimilate with our people, ming- 
liug as the rain drops mingle in the ocean. He would 
not put a straw iu the way of their having free and 
equal rights and privileges. But while he accorded 
them (Me rights, he would not give up our own. He 
would freely canvass the history and tendency of the 
Roman Catholic Church, relate the history of their 
persecutions, show what Romanism had been, and 
prove what they dared not deny, that it was the same 
now, only the policy was changed iv this country. He 
would also make public their deings, and the plan pro- 
posed to convert this whole nation to the use of his 
lioliness the Pope. We hope to see yo truckling, no 
cringing on this subject; a man should not live a mo- 
ment lounger than he can be free. Let us ask neither 
the Catholie vor the Protestant Bishop what we shall 
preach. Let the pulpit and the press be unchained and 
tree, and let us all rally around the law, and protect all, 
every denomination in the peaceable enjoyment of their 
rights. 





MASONRY IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


Ata meeting of Masons from all parts of Worcester 
County, Mass. at Worcester, August 18th, the follow- 
ing resolutions, amoug vthers, were unanimously adopt- 
ed: 

Resolved, That in the changes and improvements of 
society, we believe the Masouic Institution has now be- 
come unnecessary; and while social, charitable, and 
benevolent objects can be effectually accomplished in 
other modes more congenial with public sentiment, we 
consider it no longer useful or expedient to sustain its 
organization, at the expense of the public peace aud 
harmony of society. 

Resolved, That under existing circumstances of the 

Masonic Institution, we deem it civil duty, which we 
have always regarded as paramuunt to all masonic ob- 
ligations, to endeavor to effect the entire extinction of 
that Institution by voluntary and gonoral relinquish: 
ment. 
Pecolved, That the Act of Incorporation of the Grand 
Lodge of Massachusetts having been surrendered,—an 
act of the Legislature having declared any uvaathori- 
zed oath or obligation unlawful,—the meetings of most 
of the Lodges in the State having been suspended and 
their charters suffered to expire by their own limitation, 
and Masons in different parts of the Commonwealth 
having generally long since ceased to act as such, we 
believe their views in regard to the Masonic institution 
are iv accordance with our own. And appeuling to 
their candor and sober judgment to confirm the correct- 
ness of these opinions, we do respectfully, but earnest- 
ly, invite other Masons to make such expressions of 
their views as shallleave the community no occasion 
longer to doubt on the subject. 





Norsy mirth and loud peals of laughter are the dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of the vulgar and the ill- 
bred, and are invariably disgusting to cultivated minds. 
The vulgar often laugh, but never smile—and vice 
versa. 





be treated in this country. He began by regretting the 











We are induced to re-publish the following testimony 
of a colored man who was sent out to Africa. by the 
Colonization Society of Kentucky, to explore the land} ments. 


—We ask our readers to contrast his report and the 
manner in which it is bro’t before the public, with the | &Me 
exparte examination of Brown, and the iunumerable 


false statements that have been circulated. 


KENTUCKY STATE COLONIZATION 
Present Condition of Liberia. 
The Board of Managers of ‘the Kentucky Colonisa- 
tion Society, take pleasure in informing their friends, 
that Joseph Jones, a man of color, who was sontout by 
them to examine fully the situation of the Colony of 
Liberia, has retarned and has brought back a favorable 
report. ‘They herewith preseut tothe public the exam- 
ination which Mr. Joues has undergone in theis presence, 
Eee it with two resolutions of the Board, and a 
er from the governor of Liberia. 
By order of the Board, 
THornton A. Mitts, Cor. See 
August 1, 1834. 
RESOLUTIONS. 
Board of Managers, August 1, 1834. 
The Board of Managers having had an interview 
with Joseph Jones, a man of color, who was sent by 
them to Liberia for the purpose of making a personal 
examination of the present condition and prospects of 
‘the coluny, and to make a report to this Board, after re- 
ceiving from him a full aud accurate account of his mis- 
‘sion, unanimously adopt the following resolutions : 
Resolved, That the Board of Managers are fully satis- 
died with the manner in which Joseph Jones has per- 
formed the services which were expected fiom hin; 
that he is entitled to the thanks of the Society for the 
great amount of usefal information which he has, with 
anuch toil and labor, acquired for the beuefit of the free 
people of color in this State, aud that the Board recom- 
amend him to the kind and respectful consideration of 
all persons friendly disposed to African Colonization, as 
a man of excellent character, of a clear and vigorous 
understanding, and possessed of those qualities which 
make a may useful to society. 
™ Resolved, That Mr. Jones be requested to accompany 
our agent to the principal places im this State, for the 
purpose of giving iyfurmation with regard to the colo- 
n 


GOV. PINNEY’S LETTER. 
May 10, 1834. 


Sir: The bearer, Mr. Jones, having, as I futty be- 
lieve, faithfully executed the business of tho missied on 
which he was sent, is about to return to the Unived 
States, in the schooner Edgar. If the section of eaun, 
try from which he came cau afford us ae hundred man, 
possessing the spirit of enterprise, and patience, and 
‘ fase which le has ieee’ so far, they wil 

the colony by their presence. 

Mr. Jones’ conduct, while here, has been blameless, 
and a pattern for others, and I trust he will find favor 
before God and man. The vessel is to sail in a few 
hours, which must be au apology for brevity. 

With great respect, 
Jno. B. Pinney, A. A. C.S. 


EXAMINATION. 


At what time did you leave this country? 

T left Louisville on the 23d of March, 1833, and New- 
Orleans on the 29th of April following, and reached 
Liberia on the 11th July. 





I travelled fifty-mine days, and visited all the settle- 
Hlow many settlements are they? Describe each 


There are five. 1. Monrovia, the seat of the coloni- 
al government, a port, and c eial town, that 
stands oun Cape Mesurado, at the mouth of Mesurade 
river. Itis about the size of Winchester, KY. The 
soilon the Cape is rocky and gravelly, apd not very 
productive. 2. New Georgia, the settlement of recap- 
tured Africans, five miles from Monrovia en Stocktor 
Creek, between Monrovia and Caldwell. Parts of twe 
tribes, the Eboes and Congees, live in the town, but oy 
different sides of the street. ‘They have intermarried 
with the colonists. They live partly by getting out 
lumber, and partly by agriculture. The houses ars 
built some in the native style, and some after the man- 
ner of the colonists. I suppose there are more than one 
hundred houses in the town. The soil is rich but sandy. 
3. Caldwell, ten miles from Monrovia on the St. Paul's 
river. Itis the largest settlement, and extends seven 
miles up the river. It is more prosperous than Mon- 
rovia. Farming is carried on moto extensively here 
than in any of the other settlements. ‘The soil is excel- 
lent. 4. Millsburg, situated at the Falls of the St. 
Paul’s river, 20 miles from Monrovia. The settlemeut 
extends about three quarters of a mile along the river. 
The land is very productive. ‘There is a saw mill now 
building opposite Millsburg. ‘The dam and race are 
finished, and every thing is ready for the mill to be 
raised. The St. Paul's river is navigable to Millsburg. 
5. Edina, at Grand Bassa, 60 er 80 miles south of 
Monrovia, ov the coast at the mouth of the St. John’s 
river. It has been settled only two or three years, and 
some suppose it is the most healthy settlement im the 
colony. ‘The soil is very fertile. There are about ove 
hundred houses here. The St. Johu's river is naviga- 
ble for small vessels. ‘There is avother settlement about 
to be made at the mouth of the Junk river. This river 
is lager than the Kentucky, and is navigable. 
Describe the face of the country? 
It is generally level, with a few small rises, but pot 
high hills. 
How far is it back from the coast to the mountains ? 
It is said te be upwards of thirty miles. The ridge 
of Junk mountains can be seen from Edina, and the 
Junk settlement. ; 
Is the land well timbered ? 
Yes; it produces several kinds of wood, that are 
called oak, poplar, hickory, and hackberry, though they 
do not resemble our trees, called by the same names, 
exeept some slight resemblance in the grain of the 
‘weod—the bark and leaves fre different; and also 
mangrove, brimstone-tree, redwood, baywood, mahog- 
‘Any and cotton wood. Coffee plants grow wild in the 
woods; also pine-apples, limes, guavas and plantains. 
Is the country well watered ? 
It has springs, branches, wells, and one of the rivers 
affords good drinking water. 
Are the rivers well supplied with fish ? 
They have an abundance of pike, mackesel, cavalla 
and tarpaun, and several other kinds, to which nu game 
has, yet been given, and oysters and clams, Phe 
hat productions are raised on their farms ? 
Rice, cassada, plantains, bananas, soursups; guayas, 
Indian corn, arrow root, peanuts, coffee, » eager 
cane. - 
How does the cassada grow and how is it used ? 
It grows like the sweet. potato. (It is a root seine- 
times two or three séet long, and three or four inches in 
diameter. The top of it resembles the Sumach bush 








How long did you remain in the colony? 


It is planted like the sugar cane, three or four slips ina 
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hill. One hill will produce from a peck to a half bush- 
‘el. When ripe it is boiled, or roasted, or dried, and 
beaten into flour, and auswers all the purposes of flour 


‘in this country. , 
How is the coffee raised ? 


At is raised from trees or bushes. A tree will bear in 
Trom four to six years after it has been planted. One 
tree will bear from two and a half to three bashels in 
the hulls, or more than one bushel of clean coffee. Mr. 


Waring has 1500 trees planted that do not yet bear. 
Can cotton be raised ? 

It can be cultivated almost to any extent. It will 
grow from three to eight years without replanting. I 
have beeuw in Tennessee, Georgia and North Carolina, 
and [ think the cotton raised in Liberia is superior. ‘The 

tree grows from eight to ten feet high, and is topped 
in order to make it branch out and become productye. 
‘Can more than ove crop be raised during the season ? 
Phere are two planting seasons, and two crops can 
‘be raised on the same ground. 

What is the state of morals and religion in the colo- 
ny! 

The state of morals is mach as it is in the United 
States. There are in Mourovia two Baptist aud two 
Methodist Churches, aud one Presbyteriay Church, 
well supplied with ministers. At Caldwell, there is a 

aptist aud a Methodist Church. At New Georgia, 
there is a Baptist Church, aud a Methodist society that 
jhas no meeiivg-house. At Millsburg there is a Baptist 
aed a Methodist Church. At Edina, there is a Metho- 
dist Church. 

How is the colouy supplied with schools ? 

There are, in all, seven schools—a male and a female 
school at Mourovia; a male and a female school at 
Caldwell. A school at New Georgia, Millsbuig and 
Bassa. The teachers are all colored persons, and are 
considered competent. ‘I'he schools are tolerably well 
attended—not as well as might be, but as well as could 
be expected iu present cireumstauces. ‘There are Sun- 
day schools at all the settlements, except New Georgia; 
and about that I am uncertaiu. 

What are the chief articles of commerce ? 

Camwood, palmwood, palm oil, ivory, gold dust, tor- 
toise shell, pepper, beeswax, and hides. Vessels often 
call, and the harbor is seldom clear of them. Many of 
the colonists own small vessels. There are nine in the 
ss trade, and two more were building when I 
Yeft. Most of these vessels were built in Monrovia. 

What is the government of the Colony ? 

The pecple elect their own officers, except the go- 
vernor. I was at an election, and it was conducted 
elections are in this country. The laws are well exe- 
cuted. The governor is a very worthy aud capable 

quan, and is active, and attentive to the wants of the 
. crimes are punished by imprisonment, 
and eiripes, and Jabor on the public works. No capital 
offence has yet been committed. 

Are tem societies encouraged ? 

Yes; the Methodist Church Conference formed them- 
selves into a temperance society early in January last. 
In April last, I was at Caldwell at the formation of a 
temperance society—33 members joined the first night ; 
and there are other societies at other places. . 

ow are emigrants provided for on their arrival ? 

They are sent toa large building prepared by the 
government, and are furnished with provisions from the 

Ppblic store for six mouths. Their rooms are couven- 


rent. the seasoning is over, each head of a fam- 
is to one town lot, and ten acres of ground 


wv three miles of the town, or thirty acres over three 


“What descripiion of emigrants does the Colony 
need? 
_ It needs:men—strong, virtuous, enterprising, and intel- 
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What kinds of clothing should emigrants be provided 
with? 

They should have a mattress and bed clothes, and 4 
full supply of ‘cotton and woollen clothing. 

With what kinds of tools should they be provided ? 

An axe, hammer, drawing knife, hoe, spade, auger, 
gimlet, saw and file. 

How many uatives, do you suppose, are in the settle- 
ments? 

About half as many as the colonists. They are well 
disposed, and anxious to learu the habits of the -Col- 
jonists. Someof them have adopted our dress, and cay 
read, and have learned trades. Many come in from 
great distances in the interior. 

Do the Colonists appear satisfied ? 

I was particular in my inquiries, and I found the 
large majority well satisfied, and would not return te 
this country, if they could. 
| What is the military foree? 

It is stroug enough for all necessary purposes. The 
natives me eutirely friendly. 

; What are the wild and domestic animals of the colo- 
‘ny? 

| ‘The wild are deer of several kinds, hogs, cattle, and 
goats; the tame are cattle, hogs, poultry, and a few 
horses and jacks. 

liow do you like the climate ? 

Tbe climate is more regular and healthy than in this 
country. Afier the Colouists become seasoned they 
enjoy excellent health. The watives are stout and 
healthy. ' 

What do you mean by the seasoning ? 

Emigrants, in a short time after reaching the Colony, 
are attacked with a fever‘ and their indisposition is dif 
| ferent in duration ; some recover in a ‘short time while 
| others have not entirely gotten over itin two years. A 

few have entirely escaped. 


PROFESSOR STOWE ON COLONIZATION. 


Sketches of Professer Stowe's remarks at a meeting in be 
half of the American Colonization Society, held in the 
Second Presbyterian Church, Cincinnatti, on the eve- 
ning of June 9th, 1834. . 

Concluded from p. 222. 
These are the principles on which 1 defend colo- 
nization; and if the American Colopization Society, 











+|as such, acts on principles in any way contrary to 


these, let me see the evidence of the fact, and 1 will 
no longer be its friend; but while it has such princi- 
ples and such purposes in view, nothing shall induce 
me to join in the crusade against it. 

True, it has nothing to do with the emancipation 
of slaves, and it ought not to have. This would but 
encumber and impede its eperations. Let there be 
othe: associations to promote the great and good work 
of emancipation ; but letnot the Colonization Society 
deviate from its specific, definite and good purpose of 
helping those colored people to Africa, who wish to 
go there. It is essential to success and usefulness, 
that every institution pursue its own peculiar, specific 
object, without intermeddling with others. Why 
should theological seminaries make it a prominent 
object of pursuit, to prevent the explosion of steam- 
boat boilers? This is undoubtedly a good object, but 
not exactly appropriate to theological institutions. 
Having spoken thus far in behalf of colonization, I 
must be permitted to add, that I have sometimes 
heard things said by colonization men, and seen things 
published in colonization documents, which I by no 
means approve, and which do not accord with the 





sentiments of those colonizationists with whom I sym- 
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pathize. A few words on these points and I will 
Close. 

1. L do not advocate colonization, because I sup- 
pose the prejudice against the colored people in this 
country to be either justifiable or invincible. 

* God hath made of one blood all nations of men, 
for to dwell on all the face of the earth ;” and when 
Bishop Meade said that the colored people were cre- 
ated in the image of God, in some respects, I doubt 
mot but he meant they are the image of God, in as 
many respects as tle white people are. ‘The preju- 
dice which exists io this country against the negro 
race has no good foundation; neither nature, nor re- 
ligion, nor humanity sanction it. There is nothing in 
‘the physical or intellectual nature of the negro, that 
can be offensive to the man unperverted by early and 
wicked associations. 

History gives fulltestimony that this prejudice a- 
gainst the negro color and features has no foundation 
in nature. ‘The ancient Egyptians and Ethiopians 
were clearly of the black race. Herodotus affirms 
that the Colchians must have been descended from 
the Egyptians, “* because,” says he, “* they have black 
skins and frizzled hair ;” and Buckhardt affirms that 
the Ethiopians are distinguishable from the negroes 
of the interior of Africa, not by the color o1 hair, 
but by the superior beauty of their forms, and the 
greater softness of their skins. (Herodotus, b. ii. c. 
505. Modern Traveler, c. xxvi. p. 255.) Did Hero- 
dotus feel any repugnance to these ancient nations on 
account of their color? No, he celebrates the Egyp- 
tians as the greatest of men, and the civilizers of the 
world, and twice mentions the Ethiopians as tlie larg- 
est and the most beautiful of men. (B. iii, ce, 20, 114.) 
Homer bears a similar testimony respecting the Ethi- 
ppians, and makes them the favorites of the gods.— 
{Odyss. b. i. 1, 22, f. iad, b. i, 1, 423, £) In the 
minds of these noble old Giecks, the black skin and 
woolly hair, instead of being associated with the 
meanness and misery of slavery, were associated with 
that is noble in civilizatiou, and respectable in learn- 
ing, and delightful in the arts, and splendid in military 
achievements. ‘The descendant of Ham, though he 
has been for ages a servant of servants to his breth- 
rem, Was the first to light the lamp of science to the 
world. and rear those stupendous works of art, the 
remains of which, after so many centuries, astonish 
éven those who have been accustomed to all that 
Greek and Roman and modern art can achieve.— 
The negro is not, in any respect, inferior to the white 
map, in appropriate circumstances, he might a- 
gain rise to the rank which he anciently held. Not- 
withstanding the iron bondage which has oppressed 
him in modern times, and paralized his energies, the 
occasional superiority of individuals shows that the 
race has not lost its place among the human species. 
‘Phe talents and attainments of Lislet, of Arno; of 
Derham, of New-Orleans; of Touissaint and Chris- 
fophe, were enough to extort the admiration of the 
ppost prejudiced. 

“ Men always hate and despise those whom they op- 

ress, and thus attempt to cheat and silence con- 
ve It is because the negro has been oppressed, 
that he is hated and despised. The Jews were for 
ages the objects of bitter oppression in Europe, and 
were then hated and despised ; while their distinctive 
features and peculiar modes of life marked them out 
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for insult and abuse. It is but little more than fifty 
years, since a rich Jew in Germany contributed 
largely to the rebuilding of a village that had “been 
destroyed by fire ; and having occasion to pass that 
way two years after, he was forbidden to enter the vil- 
lage, because the inhabitants would not have their soil 
polluted by the step of an Israelite. I am not in- 
formed whether the village was called Canrersury, 
but L am sure that it deserves as high a note in the 
trumpet of fame. During the wars with Bonaparte, 
the Jews became rich, and in some instances got pos- 
session of the lands and mansions of the nobility.— 
The populace were enraged to see the hated Jews 
thus prosperous; and in the year 1820 they rose at 
Meningea,at Wurtsburg on the Rhine,at Hamburg,and 
Copenhagen, and murdered many of hem in cold blood, 
and the utmost efforts of the magistrates and the mil- 
itary scarcely saved them from a general massacre, 
This prejudice against Jews seems quite unaccounta- 
ble to us; but it has exactly the same foundation with 
our prejudice against negroes. It is founded in op- 
pression and wickedness. ‘The prejudice against the 
negro arises from oppression and wickedness, it is 
itself wickedness, and therefore it is neither iustifia- 
ble nor invincible. I will never admit an argument 
which rests on the petpetuity of haman wickedness ; 
I will not believe that there is an evil in the human 
heart, which the gospel cannot cure. 

- But this prejudice, unjust and wicked as it is, will 
not be subdued at once; nor will the negro fina im- 
mediate emancipation from the oppression of public 
sentiment. Lam not sure that it will require any less 
time and effort and expense to subdue this prejudice 
and bring up the race to their proper standing in the 
face of it, than it would to furnish a distant asylum 
for them all, and transport and provide for them there. 
1 am thankful that this prejudice is not universal and 
unbroken. By the constitutions of twelve of the U. 
States, Maine, New-Hampshire, Vermont, Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, New-York, (if they are freehold- 
ers,) New-Jersey, Pennsylvania, Virginia, N. Caroli- 
na, Georgia, and Tennessee, black men are allowed 
to vote and are eligible to office. -Ina city of New- 
England I have known a negro to be elected to a city 
office for several years in succession, by the suffrages 
of the’ citizens; I have known three black men, 
Russwurm of Bowdoin College, Mitchell of Dart- 
mouth, and Jones of Amberst, to study without in- 
sult, and graduate with honor in three diflerent New- 
England colleges; and I once myself introduced a 
black man (a Mr. Butler, of Canada) to the students 
of Dartmonth college, whom he wished to address; 
and they listened to him with the utmost decorum and 
attention and sympathy. Would-to heaven that such 
incidents were more frequent. 














pose it to be an adequate remedy for slavery, much 
less the only remedy. 

The pecuniary interests and the prejudices of the 
white man are not the only things to be regarded ; 
but the natural and inalienable rights, the Jong-contin- 
ued and cruel wrongs of the black man also claim 
our attention and our sympathy. Many of them 
choose to remain in this country, and they are need- 
ed, especially in the Southern parts of our Union. 

1 suppose that apa, sapee is safe, and: that the 





negroes can easily be made capable of taking care of 








2. I do net advocate colonization because I sup-_ 
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themselves. Many of them certainly do maintain 


themselves, bring profit to their masters, and pay from 
six hundred to one thousand dollars for the purchase 
of their freedom; and if they can do this, they can 
surely maintain themselves and families when’ their 
freedom is given them. In every instance, | believe, 
where emancipation has taken place, it has been 
found safe, and mutually a benefit to the master and 
slave. Emancipation is safe ; but who have the right 
or the power to emancipate? Certainly, they who 
have slaves, and they only ; but as the whole country 
has participated in the guilt (and gaius, if any there 
are) of slavery, it seems to me no more than right that 
the whole country should share the expenses of e- 
mancipation. 


Slavery is unmixed evil; it is all abomination ; 
there is no good connected witlr it, either: to the mas- 
ter or the slave ; and the mire society advances, the 
more intolerable does slavery become. This evil 
must come to an enil, or we as a nation must perish ; 
and the only question is, how can the business be 
brought to a close with the least injury and the great- 
est amount of govd, to all concerned? 


Tn respect to the colotiy at Liberia, we heat very 
contradictory statements. Evils undoubtedly exist, 
such as attend all new settlements, and some perhaps 
which are peculiar ; but I have not yet seen evidence 
that the cvlonists have suffered half the calamities 
which attended the early settlement of New-England, 
of Virginia, or of this western country. I suppose 
that all the evils which exist are susceptible of reme- 
dy, and that the Society is able and willing to apply 
the remedy ; otherwise, I would say, let Liberia be 
abandoned, and a better place provided, and better 
plans pursued. The good of the black man, and not 
merely the pecuniary interests of the white man, is 
the object aimed at by the Colonization Society; and 
Iwill never knowingly raise my hand or utter a word 
iv favor of any scheme of colonization in which this 
great object is lust sight of, or holds only a subordi- 
nate place. 

The good, the permanent and highest good of both 
elasses of the community, the white and the black, is 
to be secured ; and to secure the good: of both, should 
be the object of all our plans and efforts.—Cinciana- 
ti Journal. : 








Temperance ReTorm. 








SCENE AT A RAISING. 


One day last week there was a general invitation 
sent through the south-east part of the town of Brigh- 
ton, in order to procure help to raise a barn belong- 
ing to a Mr. S , and the inhabitants came out 
to the number of about sixty; and all went on well 
until the bents were put together, when it was found 
that the master-workman had ordered & jug of spirits 
té be brought on; without the knowledge of the own- 
er of the frame, who was a temperance man. The 
jug was placed beside those which contaitied cider 
and water, evidently with the intention df deceiving 
and thereby inducing temperance men to drink of it. 
As soon as it was generally known that such was the 
fact, every man who wds a friend to temperance and 
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be exposed to danger fiom the’ rashness and precip- 
itancy of a drunkard, and left the frame and retired 
to his home. 

There were about fificen left od the frame, most 
or all of them decided enemies to the principles of 
the temperence reformation ; some of them carried 
the features of perfect sots, whose bloated, louth- 
some, revolting appearance, would make humanity 
shudder, and to whom the proceedings of the tempe- 
rance men, on this occasion, furnished motives for 
all the bitterness and uncharitableness of feeling,' 
which man, in his most degraded moments is capa- 
ble of manifesting. 

They were determined however, to procure help’ 
enough through the influence of whiskey, to raisé thé” 
barn ; and a number of them set off immediately to 
give the invitation, and they agreed to meet the next 
morning at seven o’clock, and put it up. 

The temperance men returned the next morning at 
five o’clock, to the number of about nitiety, and put' 
up the frame, (which was forty-four feet long, by thir-' 
ty-four wide,) before eight o’clock ; and then qtiletly 
and soberly, returned home. Nothing was drank by 
them except simple water, and the most perfect order’ 
was observed throughout. 

The other party, after having been over the greater 
part of the tewn, arrived at the spot a little before 
eight o’clock—they were about thirty in number, but’ 
were too late to do any thitig mibre than drink their 
own whiskey. 

We hope the time will speedily come when “men. 
will have done employing intemperate mechanics, and 
when ardent spirit shall cease to disturb, distract and 
ruin. D.C, 


Brighton, June 30, 1834. 


TOE TEMPERANCE REFORMATION. 


Pitsburg, Aug. 4, 1834. 
Sir, In a few lines which I wrote you from Carlisle’ 
on my way to western Pennsylvania, I ififormed you 
that the Young Men’s Terperance Society of that’ 
plate had invited a Young Mén’s State Temperance: 
Convention, to mect in that place on the first Tues- 
day of November next. 

The measure [ haVe found hailed,as I have come on,as’ 
a good one. IL have little doubt that there will be a’ 
good delegation from every part of the state, and that" 
the result of the meeting will be highly favorable to 
the Temperance cause in Pennsylvania. At Ship- 
pénsburg | stopped a night, and delivered an address 
in the Presbyterian church. A respectable assembly 
convened, ‘There is a good society. Forty copies 
of the Temperance Recorder are taken. Two dis- 
tilleries have beén abandoned, and two temperance 
stores established. On Indépenderice day,’ in the 


young men’s celebration, no ardent spirit was used. 


At Chambersburg, where I spent a few days, I was 
gratified to learn that through the activity of a single 
lady, wife of the cashier of one'of the banks, 400 
names had recéntly beén added to the temperance 
pledge. ‘This shows what females can do in this great 
cause, if théy will but engage heartily in if. During 
my stay at Chambersburg, | made an excursion to 





good order, immediately resolved that he would not 


? 


Faytetville, 7 miles on the Baltimore road. There I 
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found a large flourishing society, numbering 231. 
One of the principal men told me that eight years ago 
it was one of the most drunken places in the country, 
he thought he could not stay in it; and now it is one 
Perera teemsete. Several large harvests have 
n gathered im without ardent spirits. One large 
distillery, which used up 100 bushels a day, has been 
abandoned ; two stores are on temperance principles : 
ye only continues to sell the poison. There have 
n about eight cases of signal reform. At Cham- 
bersburg I addressed a very large assembly in the 
German church on Sabbath evening. The ministers 
of all denominations gave up their évening service, 
and gave me God speed in my work: From Phila- 
delphia to this place the fields exhibited a rich and 
luxutiant aspect. It was the midst of harvest. The 
wheat was cut aud bundled, but not gathered into 
barns. And to me it was gratifying to learn thata 
far greater number had been gathered without spirit- 
uous liquors, in this, than in any former year. Sev- 
eral of the Germans had been trying the experiment 
and were pleased with it. Soon afier leaving Cham- 
bersburg we began to ascend the hills: and my eyes 
were eeeee with mountain scenery, surpassing in 
magnificence or beauty any that [have before wit- 
hessed. At Bedford Springs I met with several warm 
friends of the temperance cause, both from our own 
state, and from Maryland and Virginia, from whom I 
received gratifying intelligence concerning its success. 
In Bedford 1 held a public meeting, but there the 
cause struggles hard. The dissipation at the springs 
1 adverse to works of moral reform. The farmers in 
Bedford however, are favorable, and I was told by a 
respectable farmer, that not one-third the liquor had 
been used this' year that was used the last. In this 
éountry much has been accomplished. At Schells- 
urg is a flourishing and active society, numbering 
nore than 200, From Bedford I passed over the Ale- 
hany mountain into Westmoreland county. Soon 
hfier we had descended the mountain, our stage was 
tun in the darkness of midnight upon a pile of stones 
in the road, and instantly upset. The crash was 
frightful: Had we been on the brow ofa precipice, 
y might have seen me no more. Through a kind 
rovidence none of the passengers were seriously in- 
jured. In Westmoreland county are about 20 soci- 
eties ; but the cause is languishing for want of efficient 
action in the leading characters. I spent a sabbath at 
Robstown, where a splendid bridge was _ built the last 
year over the Yokhyagany. All the stone was quar- 
ried and brought upon the ground without ardent spir- 
it. The principal builder insisted upon the use of ar- 
dent spirst in putting them up. The second, who 
employed and superintended about an equal nunvber 
of hands, rejected it. The principal had great and 
constant difficulty with his men. The Second had 
none. And so manifest was the superiority of the 
abstinence principle, that the former yielded, and to- 
ward the close of the work no spirituous liquor was 
used. Since the completion of the bridge, a large 
stone church has been erected without ardent spirit, 
and several houses and barns, At this place I saw 
Plummer, Esq. the first white person that was 
born this side of the mountains; a very intelligent 
and active old man. [ie related to me a much iijter- 
esting anecdote concerning the Indian wars, and the 











had been abandoned ‘in the last 30 years. From 
Westmoreland I had intended going te Washington, 
where great things have’ been done, but hearing that 
the Cltolera was there, | came to this place—this won- 
derff place—truly the Birmingham of America. 
Here, however, I find the frightful déstroyer. Sev- 
eral have been swept from full health in a very few 
hours into eternity. 1 have not been able to a’cer., 
tain the exact truth on the subjsct, but the general 
impression is that the intemperate and imprudent are 





those who fall before it. But God bids us all be ready. 
It is madness to speak of entire security, or to put off 
the work of preparation for eternity. My stay here 
will be short ; though it isa great fiell of labor. On 
the sabbath morning | preached a temperance sermon 
in Rev. Mr. Halsey’s church, in Allegany, and in 
the eveumg, addressed the temperance societies of 
Pittsburg, in Dr. Herron’s church. From the inqui- 
ries which I have been enabled to make of my way 
and in this place, and from an examination of the re~ 
ports which were handed in at the Convention here. 
in May, I am convinced that the temperance catse’ 
has advanded in Western Pennsyivania much beyond 
what we, in Fhiladelphia, had supposed. In Wash- 
ington and Fayette County, it is nearly completed. 
Through the decision and energy of the Judge of the’ 
Court, about 8 or 10 of the licensed taverns have’ beer 
struck off. The Mayor’s Court in this place also, has 
reduced then from 172 to 100. Could the same thing 
be done in Philadelphia (and why can it not t) what 
blessed results would follow! What fountains of Pan. 
perism, crime and pollution, would be dried up! 
Temperance inns or taverns are becoming frequent 
All the Presbyterian churches in Pittsburg have tem- 
perance societies in them. Some make entire absti- 
mence a term of admission. In the Sabbath school 
of Allegany is a temperance society of 172. ‘Phe’ 
Associate Reformed Church have not given their 
strength to the cause, but it is believed that they will 
at the next meeting ofthe Synod ; and if they do, it will 
effect great results this side of the mountains. IW 
Erie County the cause has greatly. advanced the past 
year. Temperance stores and taverns are becoming 
numerous. In Crawford are several flourishing so- 
cieties ; one particularly at Meadville, which compre= 
hends the principal part of the young people of the 
place., In Beaver county are 8 or 10 flourishing so- 
cieties. In one of these there were 14 distilleries in 
operation ; now, notone. At Long Run, in Wes® 
moreland, is a society of 300 members ; 6 distilleries 
have been abandoned, 8 temperance stores established 
and ardent spirit has scarce been seen in a single har- 
vest field. In Butler County are 15 societies, num< 
bering F572 members ; and I am assured that whole 
neighborhoods, whieh not long since were groaning 
beneath the heavy incubus of “intemperance, are now. 
almost liberated, and the face of nature itself seems to 
have assumed a new an@happy and prosperous aspect. 
I am glad that I have been enabled to come into this 
region and witness such cheering prospects. May 
the Moral atmosphere of our own city too, soon be 
purified, and the word of the Lord have free course,’ 
abd he glorified among us. 
Your friend and brother. 

JOHN MARSH. 





whiskey rebellion. 





He gave it as his opinion, that 9}, 
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There is in Geauga county, Ohio, one town, con- 
taining 900 inhabitants, but among the number, 
there is but one who sells ardent spirit. There is no 
pauper, no gambler, no horse jockey. No case of 
assault and battery nor any person committed to pris- 
on in two years and a lralf; There is no lawyer and 
uo need of one, the only physician supports himself, 
by agriculture. 

How desirable such a state of society in all ow 
towns and all our cities bow easily attainable, if 
oir clergymen, our magistrates and municipal offi- 
cers will for once discard the contemptible expediency, 
and act from a conviction of duty alone, regardless 
of the consequence to themselves or others:—Am. 


Temp. Int. 





Despise not the meanest of mankind—a wasp may 
sting a giant. 





Obituary. 


‘*Man giveth up the ghost, and where is he?’ 





DIED, 

In this city, on the 25th ult. Mr. David Weeks, a 
highly respectable citizen of Attakapas, Louisiana. 

In this city, on the 25th ult. Charles F. son of Fowler 
and Abigail E. Hotchkiss, aged 7 months. ~ On the 
25th ult. a child of Mr. Wm. Cooledge, aged 1 year 
and 7 months. 

In Middletown, on Wednesday the 28th ult. Mr. 
Joseph Warner, aged 46. 

In Derby, on the k3th ult. Mrs. Charlotte, wife of 
€apt. Josiah Nettleton, aged 53. 

‘On the 28th ult. of a bilious attack. at his residence 
in New-York, after an illness of several op. the Rev. 
Heury Hunter, Pastor of the Eighth’ Presbyterian 
Church, at Greeuwich, N. Y. . 

At Saratoga Springs, John Linton, Esq. an eminent 
niérchant of New-Orleans, and President of the Canal 
Bawk in that city. 


Died, at Walnut Hills, near Cincinnati, Wednes- 
day, August 6th, Mrs. Exrza E. Srowe, wife of Pro- 
fessor C. E. Stowe, of Lane Seminary, and daughter 
of Rev. Dr.. Tyrer, President of the Connecticut 
Theological Institute, aged 25. 

She was a lovely woman, and a’ sweet singer while 
she lived ; but a more lovely angel and a sweeter 
singer now. She was educated at the Female Sem- 
jnery in Troy, New York, under the care of Mrs. 
Willard, of whom she always retained a most grate- 
ful remembrance, and became pious in the year 1825, 
duting.the revival in Dartmouth college, her father, 
being the president of that institution. In health, 
hupyant,. energetic, and fearless, cheerful, disinteres- 
ted, and always active, she was the life of the circle 
in’ whith she moved; and after she became devoted 
to Christ, no difficulties could discourage, no labors 
could tire, and no obstacles conld impede her pur- 
poses of henevolent’ effort. She sought out the poor 
and needy, and poured consolation into’the bosonis of 
the-afflicted and forsaken. By those who knew her in 
her brightest and best days, she was beloved with an 
atdor and devotedness.of affection which is not often 
awarded to an imperfect'mortal. About six months 
Wefore she came to the West, she was attacked by 
@-scrofulous disease, whiich slowly and painfally burnt 
out her vital powers, wasted her energies, and: laid 





constant pain of the most harrassing kind, and a total 
inability to receive nourishment fiom the simplest 
articles of food. Every thing taken upon the stomach 
occasioned distress ; and active exercise, so far from 
removing, only increased the difficulty. Still, her 
natural cheerfulness seldom ‘forsook her, and as soon 
as the paroxism of pain was over, she was again buoy- 
ant as the lark. 

About three weeks before her death, though then 
in better health than usual, she told he: husband that 
she was sure she should not live long, for her health’ 
was so feeble that she could do no good to any body, 
and she suffered such constant pain that life was not 
a blessing to her, and she saw no reason whatever 
why her life should be prolonged. Monday previous 
to her death, she frequently repeated the psalm, 

‘The Lord my Shepherd is,’ &. 


observing that it was inexpressibly delightful to ber 
and that she was ready to go at any time when God 
should be pleased to «all her. In the afternoon she 
repeated with beautiful expressiveness, the hymn, 


‘When languor and disease invade.’ &c. 


Tuesday morning her husband perceived. for the 
first time, that her end was approachigg, and wept 
aloud. She calmly and sweetly said, ‘Weep not fod 
me; proceeded to give directions about the disposal’ 
of her affairs, aud then added, ‘Now I have done with: 
ithe world and wish to compose my mind for heaven’ 
‘say nothing mote to me about this world.” She was’ 
in a delightful frame all day, and at night requested 
her husband to repeat her the Mth and 15th chapters‘ 
of John ; and at the close of almost every sentence’ 
she would exclaim. ‘How precious ! how delightful !’ 
Wednesday morning before daylight she was delir> 
ious ; just as the day broke, a litle bird flew towards’ 
the open window and sung; she looked up with an’ 
expression of delight and said, ‘Do you suppose thap 
is a heavenly bird? Her mind was perfectly restor- 
ed: and soon after she exclaimed, ‘Oh joy, joy wna 
speakable and full of glory—fudé of wt It is sp’ 
great that there is not room enough to receive it: Is’ 
it possible that I belong to Christ; that I enjoy all 
she received, and said seyéral times with great ani-" 
mation, while the whole expression of her eye and- 
face was as if she were looking directly into’ heaven, 
‘Did you ever see’ atiy thing like this ? how delightful!" 
She again relapsed, and lay like one dying for about’ 
an hour, when her countenance suddenly brightened, 
and looking up with a smile, she said, (with evident 
reference to the 13 Psalm, she had so often repeated,) 
‘lamalamb.’ These were her last words, and soon’ 
after, she quietly and sweetly yielded up her spirit-to 
God who gave it. 

Sweet is the scene where christians die,’ 
Where holy souls retire to rest ; 

How mildly beams the closing eye! 
How gently heaves the expiring breast ! 


So fades a summer cloud away : 

So sinks the gale when’storms are v’er ; 
So gently shuts the eye of day ; 

So dies a wave along the shore. 


Triumphaut smiles the-vietors brow. 

Fanned by some angel guardian's wing ; 

O grave ! where is thy victory now ? 

And where, O death! where is thy sting ? 
—Cin. Jour. 





her loveliness in ruins. She suffered under almost 
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Poetry. 





. The billows rise above the spiral mast; 


What o'clock is it? — 225 
Twenty-two thousaud souls ib. 
Answer to Missionary Inquiries 226 
Congregatioual’ Union for the 


For the Religious Intelligencer. 
CHRIST STILLING THE TEMPEST. 


"Twos evening; and the hungry, weary crowd, 
Slowly retiring at the Lord’s command, 
Fited off in different ways, ¢o fidd their homes, 
And those supplies their wearied mature craved. 
But some reluctaut, cast a look behind, 
Ass if to catch the musi¢ of that voice, 
Which jast now podred instruction on their ear, 
Rebuked diseases, healed the withered hand— 
Plagues and foul spirits fled at his command— 
Or prostrate fell, and owned his power divine. 
** Never man spake like Him,” said a mcek voice ; 
And interrupted by the sobs of grief 
And penitence, that swelled the heaving breast, 
* Never man spake like Him ;"’ O, 1 could sit 
And driak his accents in, and never tire. 
His Words, like waters to the thirsty soul, 
Spéak peace and pardon ;—May that peace be mine. 
«hese are hard sayings, who can hear them !” said 
A proud Pharisee, with hanghty air,— | 
While malice like a fiend, knit his dark brow, 
And stirred his darker soul, to déeds' of blood,— 
As back he hasted to the Sanhedrim, 
Gathered iw counsel, waiting his return, 
Consulting tow they might destroy their Lord. 
Great multitudes were gathered eu the shore, 
Said he, while “ that deceiver,” from a ship, 
Spread out his hands, as with authority ; 
poured such strains of heavenly elogueuce 
pon the list’ning, the admiring throng, 
As chained attention, and touched every heart. 
But O ‘tis blasphemy, he claims to be 
Equal with God. and he shall die, said he, 
Yes, he shall die, responded every heart, 
And every voice, around the counsel Hall. 
Meanwhile, the ship on the blue Gallilee 
+ apararag and the weary Jesus laid 
is meek head on the sailor’s pillow, 
And suuk like infant innocence to rest. 
So may his children, when their work is done. ~ 
hay themselves calmnly down on the cold earth, 
r mid the heavings of the mighty deep ; 
Fearless of death, sink into sweet repose, 
Safe in the hand of Him who hushed the storm. 


* But there arose a storm of mighty wind,” 
And fell upon the sea with awful power— 
The turgid waves, beat heaving on their ship, 


Bearing the fragile barque upon their breast, 

Then plunging it again amid the deep ;— 

The rocking vessel filled, began to sink, 

And all was consternation and despair : 

The fearful crew plyed the stout oar with strength, 
And vainly sought to bring the ship to’ land. 

“The angry spirit of the stérm” was there, 

And feeble inefficient. man now felt 


» Bat where is Jesus now ? does ho not wake? 


Can the ship founder while he sleeps below ? 


*Tis not the fearful howlivgs of the storm 
That wake ¥,or reaeh his gracious ear. 


_ tis the voice of love, the breath of prayer— 


Hark! hear that ery, O Master, Master rise, 

*- Carest thou not. we should perish” here ? 
**Carest thou wot?’ what faithless words are these ? 
What impious tongue would dare to utter them ? 

* Carest thou not?” what else but care for us 
Brought the deaf Saviour from his throue above, 
Laid him a weeping babe ia Bethlehem's stall, 
Having not where tu jay his weeping head, 

Bearing the pressure of all human ills. 

Carest thou not! O look te Calvary— 

Look to Gethsemina, the judgement fall, 

The scourge, the purple robe, the crown of thorns— 
Hark, hear that dying groan upon the cross. 

Carest thou’not? forgive deaY Saviour, thoughts 

So unholy; O help our unbelief— 

Give us ty succor, itt the darkest hour. 


’T was the same boéundless‘love which left the skies, 
‘To bring Redemption to a world like this— 
‘That forgave the sin of his disciples ;' . 
Love, which ingratitude could never quench, 
Constrained Him, in this peril hour to save. 
Yes,hé arose and stood,’ of the sta, 
Amid this fearful clash of elements, 
His garments fluttering in the gale— : 
Hark! hear that inoil voice rebuker the wind,’ 
And say uuto the sea, Peace, be thou still ! ; 
ag how the winds are hushed, the waves retire, 
he an tempést sinks into a calm}—~ 
The sailor are A ratd with a swelthig bréeze,’ 
Ant = = crews of his attendant fleet,’ 
Now gliding gently on their peaceful way, : 
Sing of that power which made the te a calm: 
So when at last on Jordan’s banks I stand, 
And see the billows darkly roll between 
My rest and me; when trembling nature faints,’ 
And faitti tooks fearful'on the waves below ; 
May the same gracious voice dispel my féar,” 
Ilush the loud tempest, bid the wind subside,’ 
By bis lo nee, the dark passage clear, 
Aud safely plant my feet on Canaan’sside, 
Where God shall wipe my face from every tear ; 
Then shall my happy spirit sit and drink 
Of those refreshing, everlasting streams, —_—- 
And gather fruits that grow along thei: brink, 
And bask in glory’s uncreated beams. 
But bush my muse, stay thy adventurous wing ; 
Pry not between these closely folded leaves ; 
Etegnity ! who can thy glory sing— 
Thy joys what soul can feel, what heart ceateiv, 
Till from the hand of Zion's glorious king, 
Ile, the bright palm of victory receives ? , 
August 4, 1834. P. H. B. 








(GF The next Monthly meeting of the New Haven 
County temperance Sociéty, Eastern District, will be 
held at Northford on “Tuesday the 16th of September. 





His impotence, and bowed before the blast. 


— A a 


S. W. Duper, Secretary. ¢ 
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